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About Face, Forward March 


We are all just commencing to realize that when this war burst upon us it 
changed the direction and trend of the lives of us all. We were all marching in 
the same direction, intensively studying our chosen line of work,—concentrating 
and hustling as only Americans can—to perfect ourselves in the peaceful pursuits 
that we had come to believe were all-important. The very zeal and earnestness 
which characterized our work, made us slow to see the real significance of strug- 
gling Europe. 

To this new condition--an absolute ‘‘ About-face’’ in many cases—we are 
now adjusting ourselves. Whether we are actively engaged in the war or not 
we are just as surely affected. The business man who continues his old course 
unmindful of the war factor is likely to land in the sheriff's arms. The farmer 
who now plants only enough for his wife and children is missing an opportunity 
to be a good patriot and at the same time to treble his usual income. The teacher 
who catches the vision of the real importance of the changing world conditions 
and can interpret their true significance in his courses is the teacher who is doing 
the double work of serving his country and making a marked personal success. 
More than ever before it is necessary to think things through and read. 

To those interested in Art and Industrial Work, THe Scuoot Arts MAGAZINE 
is essential in these strenuous days. While keeping conservatively to the high 
ideals that have already made it so well known, it is watching and progressively 
reporting the new vistas of work and thought that the world conditions are open- 
ing up. More than ever it is the magazine that is thoroughly worth your while. 

The leading article in the November number by the new editor, Miss Anna 
L. Cobb, Head of the Normal Art Dept. of the Chkeveland School of Art, treated 
in a sober and most interesting way the trend of Art under the present conditions. 
The monthly articles by the contributing editors, including the ever-popular 
Henry Turner Bailey, insure a depth and range of viewpoint. 

Always well-printed, the magazine is more attractive than ever this year 
through the use of coated paper which throws out the many illustrations in a 
vigorous and delightful manner—an improvement in contrast to the more usual 
practice just now of using cheaper paper to save expense, even at the loss of artistic 
results. And the price has not advanced! 

Begin your subscription with the January number, and upon request we will 
send you, without charge, the November and December numbers so you can have 
Miss Cobb’s “ Editerial Outlook”’ as a pleasant foundation for the year’s work. 


Each subscription costs $2.00 and the money should be sent-to 
THE DAVIS PRESS, INC. 
Publishers of THe ScHoot Arts MAGAZINE 


25 Foster Street. Worcester, Mass. 


War-time is a time of ACTION! 
Better send your subscription now. 
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DESIGNS DERIVED FROM SNOW-CRYSTAL MOTIFS. REPRODUCED FROM JEWELRY 
MAKING AND DESIGN, BY AUGUSTUS F. ROSE AND ANTONILO CIRINO, THROUGH 
rHk COURTESY OF THE METAL CRAFTS PUBLISHING CO., OF PROVIDENCE, R 
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The Snow Crystal in Jewelry Design 
AUGUSTUS F. ROSE AND ANTONIO CIRINO 


Rhode Island School of De Sigit, Proi ide nce, R / 


A STU DY of the three vast kingdoms 


of nature, namely the animal, vege- 


table, and mineral, leads us to adopt the © 


Platonic theory that nature proceeds 
by geometry. This would convince us 


if we were to make careful micro- 
scopic examination of some of her small 
forms. 


We know 


snow makes in winter as it covers the 


what beautiful effects the 
universe with its white mantle, but few 
of us have taken the trouble to study the 
minute and perfect geometrical struc- 
ture of the evanescent snow crystals. 
These crystalline masses depend upon 
the degeee of cold for the perfection of 
their geometric forms; the colder the 
atmosphere through which they fall, 
the more perfectly defined are their 
The drawings on Plate A in- 
dicate a few outline patterns from the 


designs. 


handwork of Nature, while the one used 
in Plate B shows the modeling in detail. 
[t is clear that their construction varies 
in design; this variation being due to a 
condition of the atmosphere other than 
But if the design- 
er is not interested in the cause of their 


that of temperature. 


iormation his keen observation must be 
irrested by their wonderfully beauti- 
ful designs and by the ideas they may 
suggest. 


In no form of nature do we 





find that 
made designs for jewelry as do the snow 
take 
literally and apply a stone in the center, 


shapes approximate ready- 


crystals. If we were to them 


an edge to give the outline a simpler 
contour, and proceed to represent it as 
pierced or enameled we would have, in 
Although 
on the 


most cases, a pleasing result. 


there is not much effort sperit 
part of the designer to create beauty, 
it gives us an appreciation of, patterns 
made by Nature. The 
Plate A are set in their construction, 


hence we call the patterns geometric. 


crystals on 


They are not so pleasing as figures that 
symmetry in 


are free and have less 


their composition. But it is not neces- 
sary to take the crystal bodily and use it 
We 


concentrate on some one part of it, and 


as was formerly suggested. may 
use the motive in any shape we may 


have in mind. This is much more 
difficult than repeating the same unit 
radially several times around, but the 
result has more artistic merit. This is 
clearly seen in the frontispiece. The 
crystal on this page has been partly 
rendered, giving its intricate pattern 
on the surface. The first that 
this crystal suggests is a hexagonal 
brooch, as is indicated by the hexagonal 
design. Upon examination it will be 


idea 
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ONOW CRYSTALS 


SUGGESTING PATTERNS FPR. JEWELRY 
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PLATE A PATTERNS FOR JEWELRY 


USING THE SNOW CRYSTAL FOR MOTIF. 


REPRODUCED FROM “JEWELRY MAKING AND DESIGN’’ THROUGH THE COURTESY 
OF THE METAL CRAFTS PUBLISHING CO. 


seen how much this brooch design re- 
sembles the natural snow crystal in its 
composition; as some of the units are 
used bodily, the design is only infor- 
mally The 
filling in the angular spaces made by the 


conventionalized. pearls 


diverging lines show how the designer 


is able to overcome unpleasant condi- 
tions in the parts that do not permit 
any change. It is a matter of bringing 
in knowledge of the jewelry craft to aid 
in improving such places. Note how 
this same design has been worked out 
in the elliptical-shaped brooch at the 
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bottom of the plate. Here the same 
motive has been used but instead of 
being identical in size, it has been varied 
to suit thé shape chosen. It makes a 
more pleasing design, because there is 
more variety in size among its similar 
units. The pearls have not been used 
in the angles of the contour; since there 
are but four in number, using them 
would create four disconnected masses, 
holding the eye in fixed positions. Note 
in this design how much more attraction 
the stone has, with its size increased, 
than in the hexagonal one. Note how 
the design has been greatly simplified, 
although compared in parts'it has many 
shapes and masses in common with the 
natural form. The design in the upper 
right is suggested by the inner part of 
the crystal, by the white lines that 
cross each other and enclose dark small 
masses of various sizes. This spot 
appears six times around the crystal 
while here it is used but four times. A 
circle was made and then these lines 
were drawn to radiate from four dia- 
metrically opposite points on the cir- 
cumference. As the circle was simply 
for construction, it was erased and a 
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four-pointed star, enclosing a circular 
stone, was made to take its place. 
The contour was simplified by adding 
metal areas between the four principal 
units. This necessitated the addition of 
other lines as well as the pearls. In 
the design under this one, it will be seen 
that the horizontal units at the ex- 
treme ends are similar to some in the 
crystals and to those used in the hex- 
agonal design, although somewhat modi- 
fied in their outlines. The vertical 
motive can easily be distinguished in 
the hexagonal one and its variation, 
namely the elliptical brooch. In this 
design, however, there are but two of 
these used on the vertical axis, the 
other parts of the design having been de- 
vised to make up a harmonious result. 
This design is conventionalized to a 
greater degree than those just described. 
The design to the left is a var:ation of 
the one in the upper right and has very 
little in common with the snow crystal 
itself. It will be seen that the method 
of taking ideas from Nature becomes 
more and more formally conventional- 
ized as we proceed in the evo-ution of 
design. 


NEW YEAR 


RING OUT THE OLD, RING IN THE NEW; 
RING HAPPY BELLS ACROSS THE SNOW; 
THE YEAR IS GOING--LET HIM GO; 

RING OUT THE FALSE, RING IN THE TRUB. 


Tennyson 
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Interior Decoration Practised 


ROYAL B. 


State Spe ciali sf in 


ACH new book and each new article 

on the question of interior deco- 
ration has greeted me with high hopes 
of expectation that at last a real prob- 
lem would be solved, only to be fol- 
lowed by disappointment. For  in- 
variably the books deal with Period 
Styles and design principles applied to 
$10,000 apartments, and the articles 
treat of clipped comparisons between 
good and bad furnishings, or similar 
matter. There are, to be sure, helpful 
suggestions after you have weeded them 
out of the less vital though unquestion 
ably interesting material. 

But studying period styles, or paint- 
ing ideal room color schemes, or deciding 
which Of two illustrations in a mail 
order tatalogue is the better, or making 
copious notes in books with “slews” of 
clippings, or rendering very wonderful 
afid imagitiaty interiors in angular per- 
spective, do not'by any means drain the 
syrup from the jug. In fact they but 
skim the surface. 

We are slowly, very slowly, learning 
that 
must be even more than practical; it 


education to be worth anything 


must be practised! Geography, his- 
tory, English, mathematies and -the 
rest must be real! So the youngster 


actually visits islands and rivers and 
then makes them; he studies history in 
the making through the daily papers; he 
writes to school supply houses for quo- 
tations and uses his English; he figures 
on real problems in arithmetic by work- 
ing out the cost and supply of coal for 
the school plant or his profit (or loss) 
in his war garden. 


iri Education, 


FARNUM 
tlhan iz. \ ) 


So in art education we've begun to 
appreciate the need of functioning in 
But 


us a long while to get going even after 


this real way. somehow it takes 
we've started 

For example, take this problem of 
interior decoration: 

In a thoroughly logical manner, but 
lacking somewhat in common sense, 
we find some of the best presentations 
of this topic starting off with an imag- 
the 
thereby permitting of a fine study of 
Next comes the plan- 


inary house lot in home town, 
local real estate. 
ning of a house on a fixed sum, includ- 
ing a practical study of the local climate, 
Then the 


house exterior and general construction 


points of the compass, ete. 


are taken up, giving valuable oppor 
tunity for architectural study and me- 
chanical drawing. ‘This is followed by 
interior color schemes, and later, fur- 
nishings. Finally, landscape gardening 
completes the latest in art education. 
Granted that this is all valuable study 
still, so 


and fascinatingly interesting, 


far as the individual boy or girl is 


concerned, his own environment isn’t 
touched. The arrow, straight, true, and 
well-sent, falls beyond the mark where it 
may be picked up and used at some 
future date, if in the meantime it isn’t 
obscured by the weeds. 

The real problem in interior decora- 
tion, at first, is not a question of ideals 
and imaginary problems and theories. 
It is the school home and Johnny’s 
home and Mary’s home and your home 
and my home. That is the real thing 
we must solve before we can take the 
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PLATE 1 A) THE PUPIL’S BEDROOM BEFORE STUDYING INTERIOR DECORATION B THE SAMI 
BEDROOM AFTER REDECORATING., NOTE THE ELIMINATION OF THE CROSS LEGGED TABLE AND THI 
REHANGING OF PICTURES 


later step of doing what we would like already exist. For that is what con- 
todo. Our immediate attention, then, fronts us all every day of our lives. 
should be directed to the question of However much we might like to change 
what we can do in the way of interior _ the location of a hot water radiator or 2 
decoration with the conditions that coal heater, or the proportions of a win- 
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PLATE Il. AN ACTUAL LIVING ROOM OF EASTERN 


AND SOUTHERN EXPOSURE BEFORE AND AFTER 


DECORATION THIS WORK WAS DONE ON A HALF SHEET OF CHARCOAL PAPER FLAT COLOR WASHES 


WERE USED OVER 


dow or the height of a doorway, we can- 
not do it. We must make the best of 
what we find. 

The average boy and girl in our 
public school lives in a rented home or 
in a home built by parents before his 
day. He finds certain arrangements 
which he is in no way responsible for 
and which he cannot change. Nine 
times out of ten the chances are that 
when he establishes a home of his own 
he will be confronted by the same prop- 
osition over again; a house already 
erected with which he must do the best 
he can. 

With this view before us the first and 
foremost step in interior decoration is 
to gather together the facts concerning 
the unavoidable conditions which every 
child will find. 

The schoolroom itself is an excellent 


starting place. It is quite ridiculous 








THE INK LINES 


to study this topic and at the same time 
ignore it. But the opportunity in 
school is necessarily limited, so I pro- 
pose the home for this discussion. 

There are in every class and every 
school at least four-fifths as many differ- 
ent homes as there are children. Out 
of a class of twenty pupils there will be, 
then, at least sixteen different homes 
represented. Three rooms which offer 
the best opportunity for the study of 
their decoration are the bedroom, the 
dining room and the living room. 
There may be, therefore, in a class of 
twenty pupils at least forty-eight oppor- 
tunites for directly applying the prin- 
ciples of good design, or the “‘ Elements 
of Beauty,” in room interiors. And 
yet we resort to imaginary schemes! 
We have eyes but we see not! 

At this point I would anticipate the 
thought of the one who reads this. 
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You are saying to yourself, or perhaps 
aloud, “That all sounds very well, but 
you cannot undertake to remodel the 
homes of the children without causing 
trouble at once! It’s simply im- 
possible. ”’ 

In answer to this I will quote first 
from the “Ancient’’—‘‘The difference 
between the difficult and the impossible 
is that the impossible takes a_ little 
longer.”’ . 

In the second place the initial step 
should not be a remodeling of the 
different homes. 


In the third place it has been tried - 


with success and that, after all, is the 
‘proof of the pudding.’’* 

For the sake of simplicity it is better 
to begin with a bedroom, preferably the 
pupil’s own room. Plate I. For here 
is an opportunity for immediate re- 
arrangement not remodeling, and this 
room is less complicated than the others. 
This room is then followed, perhaps, by 
either of the other two rooms, or better 
still by the others together if they open 
into each other. 

The first step in this problem is to 
have the pupils first make sketches of 
the interiors of their bedrooms on 
These sketches should 
consist of the floor plan and the four 
Accurate measure- 
ments should be taken and recorded. 


squared paper. 
wall elevations. 


From these notes a carefully drawn 
series of the same plan and elevations 
should be rendered on a separate sheet 
of paper and to some practical scale, 
et us say 4 inch to 1 foot. 

Next, everything in the room should 
be drawn either in plan or elevation 
and to the same scale, and placed within 
these plans wherever they may exist. 
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Finally, the prevailing color scheme 
should be washed over these drawings, 
the result being a room in actual ex- 
Plate I, A. 
While this is going on the class should 


istence in the child’s home. 


be studying the meanings and uses of 
the few principles essential to any dec- 
orative or design scheme. Such prin- 
ciples are well known and include order, 
variety, unity, 


adaptation, balance, 


harmony, etc. In addition, compo- 


sition, arrangement, proportion and 
color are considered. 

Notes are taken, sketches illustrating 
them are made, and the principles are 
then applied to the elements which enter 
into interior decoration schemes. 

Those things which entail compara- 
tively little expense and are easily 
changed are first discussed, such as 
wall colors and papers, window and 
colorings and 


door hangings, chair 


coverings, etc. These are taken up as 
individual problems offering an oppor- 
tunity for immediate change if deemed 
advisable. 

Then the more permanent objects 
are taken up, such as lighting fixtures, 
furniture, floor coverings, etc. These 
are considered from a standpoint of 
possible elimination though not substi- 
tution. For the question ever before us 
is not one of “‘How can I replace the 
poor design?’’ but rather, “what can | 
do with what I have to make the general 
effect more beautiful?” It may be 
partly by elimination but not by new 
purchases. 

After this work has been seriously 
and thoughtfully considered, the second 
part of the problem is commenced. 
This consists of making a second set 
of plans and elevations and then care- 


*This plan has been carried out with complete success by Miss Rose Acker, Teacher of Drawing, High School 


lean, N. Y 
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fully rearranging the furnishings of the 
room for greater beauty. Following 
this, a new color scheme for these re- 
decorated walls is mixed and washed 
over the drawings, Plate I, B 

The problem is now complete and the 
next task is to do likewise with the other 


Plate I1.* 


thus far been eliminated. 


rooms. Ideal schemes have 
Imaginary 
and fictitious and many times impossible 


rooms have been avoided. An imme- 


Primitive Art and 


Teaching 
ADA B. B 


Asst fant S {pe rviso oO} A 


HE competition of textile designs 
held in New York in October added 
a decided impetus to the interest in de- 
sign all over the country, extending 
even into the public schools who con- 
tributed their bit toward it. We trust 
it has been of such a character as to 
open the eyes of the American manu- 
facturers to the fact that good patterns 
may be procured at home, thereby en- 
couraging local talent and eliminating 
the necessity of sending abroad for 
ideas. Paris has always been the Mecca 
for these plagiarising travelers, for there 
have originated the fads and fancies in 
costume, jewelry, textiles and kindred 
necessities and thence have yearly come 
these bands of pilgrims delegated to 
exchange American money for the latest 
fashions. 
No artist, 
create continuously without 


however talented, can 
inspira- 
tion of one kind or another outside of 
Paris 
accessible, it has been necessary to look 


himself, and being no longer 
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diate need with its perplexing and un- 
changing conditions has been met; in- 
terior decoration has really been prac- 
tised. Now and only now are these 
children ready to commence the next 
step. On this as a practical founda- 
tion they can now take up intelligently 
the question of “what more would | 
do if I had the money and opportunity 
to build and decorate as I would like 


) 
to: 


its Relation to the 
of Design 


KCKWITH 


pplied A rt, Cle eland, Ohio 


At this cru- 
cial time the Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York took advantage oi 


elsewhere for suggestions. 


the dilemma by bringing the attention 
of the maker and designer of fabrics to 
the unlimited possibilities afforded by 
their American exhibits, which the 
Museum has long recognized as a veri- 
table mine of material for the purpose. 
Through Mr. Crawford the technique, 
involved in the weaving of the Peruvian 
textiles, unsurpassed by any fabrics 
before or since, has been explained to 
those interested, resulting, we hope, in 
better cloth; Mr. Mead has been in- 
strumental in interpreting the designs, 
which are 


many of extraordinarily 


clever. They have at last succeeded in 
opening the eyes of artistic America 
to the beauty of the designs executed 
by the 


country long before its conquest and 


people who inhabited our 


occupation by Europeans. It is quite 
significant to note that Miss Carr, to 
whom the first prize was awarded in 


*The drawings are unfortunately small but they will serve to indicate our method of doing the work 
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MEXICAN DESIGNS used principally for building decoration which are similar to those found 
on the Mayan ruins of Central America and Yucatan. Adaptations of these vigorous design 
motifs form very effective decorations for pottery and floor tilings that would be suitable for use 


in American public buildings and gardens. 
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the above-mentioned competition, re- 
ceived her inspiration from a Mexican 
exhibit in the Museum. Several manu- 
facturers have adapted designs of this 
sort for their own use, resulting in some 
excellent patterns and some of doubtful 
quality. Last spring several articles 
in the exhibition of the National Cera- 
mic Society showed their influence of the 
primitive, and with the rage for things 
beaded now upon us should come a re- 
vival of interest in Indian bead-work. 

Long years ago on this “new” con- 
tinent of ours, before the coming of the 
Spaniards under Columbus, Cortez or 
Pizarro, there lived a mighty race about 
whom we are just beginning to learn. 
The earliest explorers returned to Spain 
with tidings of great wealth to be found 
in America, and of the ruins of vast 
temples and palaces, and were directly 
responsible for the destruction of many 
records which might have enlightened 
us On many questions which will prob- 
ably remain obscure. Some ruins are 
now being excavated by archeologists 
and searched with the hope of finding a 
fragment of pottery, a bit of cloth, a 
sandal, a carving— anything which may 
reveal the life of the people who lived 
there. What we do know of their cus- 
toms we have discovered because of 
their religious belief in the return of the 
soul to the body after death, which 
caused them to place in the tombs of 
the deceased personal belongings, sus- 
tenance, and only too often a wife and 
servant in anticipation of the rein- 
carnation. From these burial places 
have been unearthed objects of value 
and varying degrees of beauty. 

In Southern United States, in New 
Mexico and Arizona, still stand the re- 
mains of large Aztec Pueblos similar in 
construction to those occupied by the 
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Hopi Indians of today which are built 
on a much smaller scale. From these 
ruins have been taken some of the most 
beautiful pieces of primitive pottery in 
existence, ornamented with unique sym- 
bolic characters and decorated in har- 
monious colors. Any teacher of pottery 
in search of varied shapes can find a 
wealth of material among illustrations 
of these and not. lose her Greek ideal of 
beauty. 

Among our modern architects, the 
men who design the exterior embellish- 
ments for business blocks and public 
buildings will do well to visit the ruins 
of Mexico, Yucatan and Central Ameri- 
ea, remarkable for their extent and 
(Why is it that 
children are shown the Pyramids of 


decoration. school 
Kgypt, the Roman Forum, the Alham- 
bra and other remote ruins while those 
of America are ignored in our modern 
geographies and geographical readers?) 
Most of these ruins of vast proportions 
are made of stone, enhanced with de- 
signs carved in stone, painted as frescoes 
or made of stucco. This is quite a con- 
trast to the buildings upon which we 
gaze day after day which are rarely 
adorned with anything but rosettes, 
garlands or the omni- 
The Mayan 
Yucatan and Central 


Renaissance 
present “Roman Key.”’ 
civilization of 
America developed a system of record- 
ing by means of hieroglyphs which are 
found everywhere on tablets and build- 
ings and which have never been satis- 
factorily solved. There may still be 
seen in Copan the remains of a colossal 
staircase entirely covered with these 
glyphs which are most impressive and 
interesting as designs. 

In South America, the Peruvian Em- 
pire under the Incas, literally as well 


as figuratively speaking. rose to the 
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At A, B, C, are shown Peruvian textile motifs. At D a new Mexican symbol for the sun 
| At E, F, G, H, 1, J, Mexican decorations. 


The Symbols used by the Aztees are stimulating by 
reason of their forcefulness and suggest splendid color as well as line energy whenever they 


are 
| studied with particular reference to Textile or Ceramic designing 
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heights of government, education, con- 
struction, agriculture, and craftmanship, 
despite the geographic handicap of that 
region. The Peruvians have bequeathed 
to us a legacy of beautiful textiles 
remarkable for their technique and 
decoration, and pottery of fine as well 
as unusual shapes. The source of the 
ornamentation of all these relics has 
been traced to Kygptian, Chinese, or 
Greek influence, or to that of some 
other countries, but for these similar- 
ities the best authorities tell us there is 
no foundation. They are the direct 
results of the artistic and religious ideals 
of the people. American art is in- 
diginous—it developed here independ- 
ent of foreign influence. 

On first acquaintance this Primitive 
Art seems grotesque and crude, lacking 
the attributes necessary for beauty, 
but more careful study reveals a fine 
sense of composition, space division, 
harmony, balance, rhythm, color, every- 
thing necessary for good design rather 
than pleasing pictorial interpretation. 
This can be explained. You who were 
fortunate enough to witness the per- 
formance of the Birthday of the Infanta, 
given by Stuart Walker’s Portmanteau 
Players, will remember it as a beautiful 
bit of dramatic art. The stage was a 
picture in composition, color, and charm, 
but the introduction of the fantastic 
was a touch which raised the play from 
the realm of the «esthetic into that of 
art. This is true in many different 
phases of art, for what seems strange 
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to us may simply be the result of 
another’s point of view which must be 
interpreted in order to be understood. 
Bakst’s costumes, at first amazing in 
their singularity of invention, leave a 
lasting impression of masterful treat- 
ment when seen from the standpoint of 
design, while the very weirdness of some 
of Kay Nielson’s and Arthur Rackham ’s 
illustration results in the rare beauty 
which allures us. Gothie architecture 
with its grinning gargoyles is to many 
the perfect style of building construc- 
tion, and Japanese art, so little under- 
stood by the occidental, shows this com- 
bination of the exotic and grotesque 
with the beautiful. Pater stated it so 
aptly when he said: “If the union of 
strangeness and beauty under very 
difficult and complex conditions be a 
successful one, then the resultant beauty 
is very exquisite, very attractive. With 
a passionate care for beauty the roman- 
tic spirit refuses to have it unless the 
condition of strangeness be fulfilled.” 

For several years we have taken 
European peasant design as the basis 
for our ideals and those of our students. 
Is it not possible to lay aside the tra- 
ditions of our neighbors across the water 
and with the dawn of universal freedom 
bring about through the children a form 
of design which shall be the individual 
expression of their own experiences? 
Surely with the remarkable example of 
our American predecessors before us 
we should be able to take at least a step 
forward in this direction. 


GREAT ART IS NEVER OUT OF DATE, NOR OBSOLETE 





Lionel Johnson 
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At A, B, C, D, E, F, are shown Peruvian Textile Designs. At G the decoration of a Peruvian 
jar. At H a Mexican design. At I, J, K, fragments of design from New Mexico and Arizona 
As suggestions for designing in the modern spirit when vitality in the organization of light and 
dark shapes is desired, the Aztee Textiles are surpassed by no others in history. The above ar 
excellent examples of ancient motifs that would admirably serve as quickening material for modern 
designers of Fabrics or Tilings. 
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Department of Costume Design 


Conducted by 


ANNA 


RHYTHM 


HERE has been in the past, and 

probably will continue to be indefin- 
itely, a very interesting if rather futile 
discussion going on between artists and 
makers of clothes regarding the relative 
value of designing as the artist usually 
terms of his materials and 


does in 


tools—paper, pencil, brush and colors, 
or as the manufacturer’s fashion expert 
usually does in terms of his material 
cloth, 
There is much to be said on 
The contention 
the 
artists are not practical and generally 
fail all 
points of view, or else are too limited in 


and tools shears, needles, and 
thread. 
both 


seems to 


sides. maker’s 


be time-worn one that 


to visualize the design from 
their knowledge of material and trade 


conditions to meet the economic con- 


siderations involved. Both these con- 
tentions are undoubtedly true of the 
amateur. The first hardly holds, how- 
ever, as far as the trained artist is con- 
cerned, and as to the second it must be 
conceded that any artist who has a 
particular interest in Costume as well 
as creative capacity would surely be 
able to limitations if 
art and trade had a more intimate and 
The limitations 
are all tangible things and no more 
difficult to overcome than the numerous 
technical and trade obstacles that are 
to be met in other fields of practical and 
applied art. In fact they are fewer 
because most of those recognized as 


remove these 


friendly relationship. 


such are really arbitrary and imposed by 
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the trade itself and are not by any means 
conditioned by fundamental processes 
such as are to be found, for example, in 
the 
printing. 


trades of lithography and color 
As a matter of fact success- 
ful and satisfactory designing can be 
If the artist 


who uses brush and colors is sufficient- 


done by both methods. 


ly aware of the technical and trade con- 
ditions limiting his work, and the artist 
who uses shears and pins is sufficiently 
aware of the art principles which should 
vitalize his work the results of both may 
possibly be not so very different after 
all. but that 
materials generate a 
wonderful Texture 


There can be no doubt 
in themselves 
creative impulse. 
and color that delight the eye, and acces- 
sories of lace, fur and embroidery that 
enchant the imagination will naturally 
that 


in 


suggest marvelous combinations 
when rightly arranged will result 
beautiful dress). We cannot deny, how- 
ever, that some of the ugliest styles in 
dress have been produced when ex- 
quisite materials were procurable, so it 
is evident that material in itself means 


nothing if the capacity to manage it 


in a beautiful way is lacking. It is 
interesting to compare Bakst’s sketches 
for costume with the Russian Ballet 


and try to decide, if one does not already 
know, whether the design on paper is 
planned as a model for the costumer to 
follow or as an illustration of a costume 
in materials. The 


already managed 


same test applied to Willy Pogany’s 
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“The Merry 
is interesting also. In 


sketches for Wives of 
Windsor”’ the 
art of dress as in all other art mani- 
festations “‘ Knowledge is power’’, and 
when it is used with constructive skill 
guided by an inventive imagination the 
results will be according to the measure 
of these things. 

Designers of dramatic costume are 
obliged to take movement of varying 
degrees of velocity into consideration, 
also to study ndividuals in relation to 
groups and groups in relation to dom- 
the 


tomime, or dance, as the case may be. 


inant characters in drama, pan- 
It is likewise essential that designers 
consider the less dynamic movement 
used by the average person in the ordi- 
Per- 


haps some of the most serious artistic 


nary activities of everyday living. 


blunders made in recent fashions have 
been due to the fact that the figure in 
motion has been ignored; for example, 
the tight skirt 
countenanced about 1912 was one of the 


long which fashion 
ugliest ever invented, mainly because 
the 


grotesque attitudes due to lines forming 


when in action figure assumed 
which were forced and ugly in charac- 
ter. Both the silhouette and interior 
lines were outraged in all the qualities 
which and dignity. 


mean simplicity 


Rhythmic movement was impossible. 
Rhythm as a basic attribute of design is 
essential to completely satisfactory cos- 
tume and may be obtained in the fol- 
lowing ways: (1) By the primary con- 
struction lines being so managed that 
the figure causes rhythmic lines and 
measured movement in the garment 
when it isin action. (2) By the use of 
secondary lines which when properly 
supported and arranged enhance the 
main lines and subtly emphasize the 
rhythmic progress of the figure. (3) 
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By spacing the vertical and horizontal 
lines in such a manner that areas are 
contrived which give the sensation of 
the 


of lines curving about the figure which 


measured rhythm. (4) By use 
will produce an occult balance of lines 
that 
feeling of rhythm. (5) 


and areas irresistibly compel a 
By the use of 
trailing material on over garments such 
as scarfs and shawls. 

Any gown where the construction is 
felt as if controlled by the structure of 
the body establishes for itself naturally 
free flowing lines. Skirts swinging free 
from the belt 
form to physical movement in a rhyth- 
skirts 
rhythms usually pleasant to see, while 


will if not too full con- 


mic manner; plaited acquire 
the most agreeable are those that are 
formed by a well cut and hung circular 
skirt whether hung from the waist belt 
this first 
group have a bisymmetrical plan and 


or a hip yoke. Generally 
the lines producing rhythm are the ver- 
tical ones. 

The second group includes garments 
that are draped in some form or other, 
structurally, or by means of accessory 
parts such as tunics, fichus, or girdles. 
the full 
rhythm it is necessary that the figure 


To secure measure of fine 
determines to some extent the places 
of support for the draped material. 
Secondary supporting places should be 
subordinate in every respect and should 
not divide the skirt or 
into equally repeated areas that destroy 


waist section 


domination of interest by any one 
“Watteau”’ 


drape 


section. [ll-managed 
into 


monotonously repeated areas are fre- 


styles, for example, that 


quently found in poorly designed pseudo- 
Colonial dress, the skirt 
divided into two equal parts or else one 


area being 


area repeating that of the waist. A 
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lengthening or shortening of the line 
from the primary to the secondary 
support would probably remove the 
defect in line and restore rhythm. This 
quality exists in drapery according to 
the character of the line used. Grace 
and dignity are achieved when the 
lines are long and flowing with few inter- 
ruptions or when the continuity of the 
general line of direction is felt sufficient- 
ly vigorous to overcome any unrestful 
transverse movement. If the dominat- 
ing line of direction has character and 
power in it the breaking by short trans- 
verse lines may not be too disturbing. 
A fine example would be the best peplos 
folds of Greek costume. Drapery re- 
quires great care in its arrangement 
when planned to permit physical move- 
ment. The immobile figure is too often 
considered solely and the effect is a 
distorted one when the figure moves. 
The pattern and weave of a fabric as 
well as its weight and pliability should 
help determine the character of drapery 
if it isused. Plaids, for example, should 
never be draped and stripes seldom. 
Study of the best in sculpture will assist 
an understanding of and a feeling for 
beauty in line in drapery. 

It is in relationship of areas made by 
the crossing of vertical by horizontal 
lines that proportions are created which 
when managed capably give the subtle 
occult appearance of rhythm. The 
same is true when a repetition of spots 
acquires a suggestion of line continuity 
through rhythmic sequence of size and 
spacing. This is a felt measure and in 
no sense implies formal mathematical 
arrangement. The rhythm suggested 
is similar to that manifested in the pro- 
portions of Giotto’s Tower. The sen- 
sation is strengthened when values and 
intensities are involved and a sequence 
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of contrasts is established that measure 
and accent rhythmically. The effect 
is similar to line rhythm because the 
eye is carried directly and pleasantly 
outwards to a point of interest in the 
gown where focused and_ sustained 
attention is desirable. The quality of 
rhythm achieved by occult balance of 
line about the figure is largely deter- 
mined by the kind and force of line used. 
Drapery, again, even if but slightly 
suggested, seems to be obviously the 
method by which to secure this type of 
rhythm. Formal costume is the best 
aspect. of dress within which to experi- 
ment with this type of line, and con- 
trasting texturessuch as velvet and lace, 
or tulle, soft taffetas, or satin the 
best materials. Very dramatic effects 
may be produced in this way especially 
when line is reinforced by dynamic 
contrasts of values and intensities. 

Formal gowns of this present sea- 
son display a tendency to occult balance 
and rhythm that greatly enhances the 
grace and dignity of the wearer. Speed 
of movement, however, is detrimental 
to the good effect as no matter how 
energetic the line may be the type 
suggests languor and luxury. The 
rhythm seems slow and sinuous and 
decidedly fascinating when beauty has 
been accomplished through clever de- 
signing. 

Scarfs and shawls suggest all sorts of 
rhythms and, when used as accessories, 
the effect depends almost entirely upon 
the personality and mood of the wearers 
and their capacity to appreciate the 
possibilities that lie in the manipulation 
of soft or crisp fabrics that generally 
have an inherent charm that is very 
alluring. Values and intensities may 
again be involved and should be given 
consideration. 
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Department of Home Making 
Conducted by 
FLORENCE E, ELLIS 


Subscribers are invited to send material for this department, thus making it mutually beneficial 


through exchange of ideas and experiences. 


Winpow Boxes 


HE poorest little home has its 

window boxes of geraniums. In 
every life there must be some beauty 
and inspiration or despair enters. The 
home may be forlorn, but bright blos- 
soms bring a ray of hope or cheer. 
When winds blow and snow piles up 
outside, the flowers remind us of surmy 
skies, of summer, and of returning 
spring. With their bright looks and 
cheery welcome, they are a_never- 
failing encouragement. 

Window boxes serve a double pur- 
pose; on the inside in winter,—on the 
outside in summer. They afford an 
opportunity for the enjoyment of na- 
ture’s loveliness the entire year, 
brightening indoor living in winter, 
making porches attractive and livable 
in summer. 

They serve as a beginning in garden- 
ing. The kind of soil best adapted to 
certain kinds of plants is learned; the 
amount of water required for their 
growth; whether they need sunshine 
or shade; and what colors are most 
effective against different backgrounds. 

We watch the plants grow, observe 
their habits and structure; see the buds 
start, unfold, and blossom into a miracle 
of glorious color. We come to know 
them more understandingly. They 
repay a hundredfold for the care we 
bestow upon them in their beauty and 
fragrance. We appreciate better now 
the wondrous beauty and feeling in 
Japanese drawings of nature’s forms. 


The Japanese artist cultivates them, 
lives with them, loves them, reverences 
them, and believes them possessed of 
a living spirit. 

The inside window box is started with 
full plants transplanted, later changed 
from time to time if so wished. One 
of the bulbs can be planned to bloom at 
Christmas, Easter, or any time desired, 
using pebbles and water if preferred, 

The outside window box of summer 
fills two needs: it adds charm to the ex- 
terior of the house, and from within 
looking out, it is also decorative. It 
is planned principally for exterior effect, 
but is attractive from within as well. 
The window box brings to structures of 
brick and stone a feeling of life and 
warmth, an appearance of something 
more than just a house; it expresses ¢ 
home and enjoyment in living. The 
passers-by watch for this oasis of beauty 
in the desert of brick, stone, and as- 
phalt. The introduction of bright 
color, of living plants, the play of light 
and shade in the lovely tracery of leaf 
and vine on the walls, gives pleasure to 
everyone whose eyes rest upon it. 
They become a little less weary for 
having seen it, a little more hopeful 
and a bit more courageous. It brings 
memories of former gardens they have 
known. They are made better for its 
being. 

The time has come when one might 
almost as well plan a house without 
porches or casement windows, as with- 
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NARCISSUS BULBS PLANTED IN PEBBLES 
Photo by Clarence M. Weed 
out window boxes. 
true on the Pacific and in the 
South where they can be enjoyed for a 
large part of the year. 


This is especially 
Coast 


They make living out-of-doors pos- 
sible even in the large city. With vines 
climbing over trellises and pillars, or 
hanging down over porches from bal- 
conies above, the porch is shielded from 
the rays of the sun, and privacy is gained. 
This 


makes of the porch an out-of-door liv- 


lovely green flowering screen 


ing room with the seclusion of the home. 
Here 


can be enjoyed in the crowded city. It 


nature’s exhaustless loveliness 
may be but a small back porch, yet how 
delightful! 
tery, the magic of nature’s wonderful 
The 


dense as desired, or through it the sun- 


Into it can enter the mys- 


storehouse. foliage can be as 


shine may sift making delightful sil- 
houettes on the floor and wall. 

The morning-glory is easy to culti- 
vate, of furnishes a 


rapid growth 
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dense mass of foliage and is self-sowing. 
It needs little care when given cords or 
a trellis on which to climb. Its dainty 
colored flowers are so charming, open- 
ing and closing with the sun! It is 
often sowed in the ground for a porch 
covering to remain only until more 
slow-growing vines are getting a good 
start. The moonflower vine grows in 
the same way and with great rapidity. 
The flowers open as the sun goes down 
and on cloudy days. They are white, 
large, and very fragrant. 

Geraniums are always to be depended 
upon, and are prolific in bloom if blos- 
soms are picked as soon as they fade, 
thus conserving strength for new ones. 
Sweet alyssum is fragrant, never failing 
in bloom, and runs down over the edge 
of the box gracefully with its mass of 
white blossoms. Nasturtiums are good, 
also other plants and vines too numerous 
to mention. 

In the rear of many small restaurants 
in New York, tables are placed under 
the open sky; if under a roof, nothing 
is at the sides except window boxes a 
few feet high. The vines and flowers 
are often not as flourishing as might be, 
but eating out-of-doors, especially in 
the heart of New York, is such a novelty 
that 
possible in preference to rooms within. 


they are patronized whenever 
Why cannot porches in homes be used 
as dining rooms in much the same way? 

How inviting even hotels appear in 
spring when from window boxes the 
jonquils, tulips, and hyacinths proclaim 
that spring has come, later rich in 
summer’s offerings, and still attractive 
in winter filled with evergreens. 

To keep the box itself as incon- 
spicuous as possible, usually the color 
of the house is a good rule but there are 


happy exceptions. 


A green box, har- 
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monizing with the green of the foliage, 
and brilliant with flowers, is very pleas- 
ing against a gray stucco or stone house. 

There are many who cannot go to the 
country, but. much of the country can 
be brought to their doors. This garden- 
ing, though on a small scale, brings 
another experience and interest into 
living, and suggests to others the 
desirability of doing likewise. We soon 
see dozens of window boxes appearing 
in our neighborhood. The realization 
of the house beautiful, the — street 
beautiful, the city beautiful, is brought 
a little nearer. 


Success with Winpow Boxes 

This article and the accompanying illus- 
trations are the result of work actually done 
with narcissus bulbs during the year 1916-17, 
in Chicago at the Newberry School, on Or- 
chard and Willow Streets. This school is 
on the north side, two blocks east of Halstead 
Street and one block north of North Avenue, 
in the edge of a pickling factory and brewery 
region. The air is never pure and some of the 
rooms of this building are none too light or 
too warm, the older half of the building bearing 
the date 1858, when school architecture as a 
science was yet young. Yet our bulbs bloomed 
freely, as you may see, 

We selected a sunny day to have the Sixth 
Grade girls scrub the boxes inside and out with 
hot soap suds, and scald afterwards with boil- 
ing water. (I handled the boiling water to 
avoid accident.) This prevented mould or 
parasites from spoiling our later work. It 
did not destroy the paint on the boxes as they 
were dried quickly. 

The boxes were then turned over to Sixth 
Grade boys from the Manual Training shop 
to have four or five inch-wide holes drilled in 
the bottom of each. This over, they were 
set up along the sunny wall of the building 
to dry and air, and afterward stored in a clean, 
airy, dry room 

We next prepared our soil by mixing four 
parts each of sand, common garden loam, and 
old rotted manure with three parts of ground 
charcoal. We were careful to throw out all 
insects and eggs found lurking in the soil. The 
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A WINDOW BOX 


AT THE NEWBERRY SCHOOL, CHICAGO 


preparation of the boxes and soil required about 
two weeks. 

To insure good drainage we broke up old 
flower pots, scalded the pieces, and placed 
a layer in the bottom of each box. Over this 
we put an inch or so of spagnum moss and 
filled the box to within two inches of the top 
with the prepared soil. 

In each box were planted three rows of one 
dozen bulbs each. The bulbs were set firmly 
into the soil to about half their height. 

The next step was a matter of precaution 
We made lime water by using a piece of fresh 
lime as large as your fist to each eight quarts 
of water and when it had settled we used the 
clear water to thoroughly moisten all the soil 
in the boxes. This need be done only once or 
twice when the planting has just been com- 
pleted. to rid the plants from all danger of 
insects contained in the soil. I mention this 
particularly because so many people have their 
bulbs growing nicely when suddenly the leaves 
begin to turn yellow and die. This is often 
caused by insects eating at the base. 

After watering we placed our boxes in a 
dark, airy closet away from mice. They were 
kept just damp enough so that the soil could 
not be said to be dry. 
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DIFFERENT STEPS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF WINDOW BOXES AT THE NEWBERRY SCHOOL, CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS. AT 1, THE GIRLS ARE SCRUBBING THE BOXES AND TRAYS. AT 2, THE BOYS ARE DRILLING 
HOLES, AND AT t PREPARING CROCKERY FOR DRAINAGE. AT 3 AND 5 ARE SHOWN THE MIXING OF THE 
- 


SOIL AND FILLING OF THE BOXES. IN 6, THE GIRLS OF THE FIFTH GRADE ARE PLANTING BULBS, AND 
7 SHOWS THE FIRST BLOSSOMS. 
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two or three 


When the blades 
inches high we brought them gradually to the 


new were 
light. 

The children were delighted to watch them 
turn from white to pale yellow and so to green. 
In fact, from the day we began to bring out 
them. Each 
room, each child 


our boxes, nothing escaped 
morning, on entering the 
went straight as an arrow to the windows. 

We began 


about twice a week, perhaps, and to feed them 


then watering them oftener, 
once a week with a little plant food, for by 
this time the root development had extended 
to all the soil and more nourishment was needed 
to bring the flowers to highest perfection. 

They will bloom, however, without the food 
but not so freely. 

In about 
planted the first blossoms greeted, us. 


six weeks after the bulbs were 

The items of expense were foity-two dozen 
bulbs at the rate of one dollar and a half a 
hundred, spagnum moss at seventy-five cents 
a bushel, charcoal at seventy-five cents a large 
sack, and manure at twenty cents a bushel. 

Of course such work can only be undertaken 
on a large scale where the principal of the 
building sees its value and lends support. In 
Mrs. Mary E. 
operation. 


Fellows we found hearty co- 
furnished 
with boxes and they included all grades, from 
the kindergarten up to the Eighth Grade. 


Mrs. Fellows insists that it is the finest kind 


Fourteen rooms were 


of material for English work in each grade. 
There is, also, good material in such work for 
mathematical problems. 

There are a few don’ts to be observed to 
make this work a success. 
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Don’t do any of this work yourself; let the 
children do it. 

Don’t be fearful that it won’t pay; it is the 
surest way to reach the indifferent, trouble- 
some pupil. 

Don’t expect unprepared pupils to know in- 
tuitively what you wish done; give many a 
nature study and English lesson, if necessary, 
on each step before it is attempted. 

Don’t carry 
and the same mental growth 
from the pupils of that room that will 
get from the rooms where the pupils were 


a box ready to bloom, into a 
room expect 


you 


allowed to fill the boxes themselves, plant, and 
tend them. 

Don't think you can’t handle this sort of 
work in a schoolroom without wild disorder. 
Out of expected chaos will come knowledge 
and understanding if you yourself are in 
earnest. 

Don’t give an irresponsible child a respon- 
sible task and then forget about it; your bulbs 
might not bloom. 

Don’t try tulips or hyacinths the first year; 
narcissi are the easiest to grow and are certain 
to succeed even in poor air, poor light, and 
The 
is the single daffodil. It 
four months in the dark room and blooms in 


cold temperature. next easiest flower 


requires three or 
the early spring 

Next year we are going to need even more 
abundant harvests, and what better way is 
there to keep alive the beautifully awakened 
gardening spirit that is abroad in the land, 
than by tending a cheery window of blossoms 
through the cold winter months. 
Jessie L. Rouse 


LOW CIRCLING ROUND ITS SOUTHERN ZONE, 

THE SUN THROUGH DAZZLING SNOW-MIST SHOWN 
THE MOON ABOVE THE EASTERN WOOD 

SHONE AT ITS FULL; THE HILL-RANGE STOOD 
TRANSFIGURED IN THE SILVER FLOOD. 
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SYMMETRY is formal balance. It is produced by reversing a form with reference to a vertical 


axis, as in the wings of a butterfly. Equal attractions appear equally distant, and horizontally 


opposite. The most commonplace unit becomes inte . sting when thus reflected. Brush draw- 
ings in ink by Pedro J. Lemos, Stanford U niversity, California. 
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Brush Drawings in ink by Pedro J. Lemos, 


It is the result of consistency in the character of 
parts and the orde aly adjustme nt of : all = parts to each other and to the whole. 
heaven’s first law”’ , unity is heaven’s first lawgiver. 
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The Editorial Outlook 


N‘ ITWITHSTANDING the present 
rapid whirl of world events within 
which each of us feels the centrifugal 
force of mighty emotions that tend to 
disroot and fling existing ideas concern- 
ing purposes and methods in education 
upon rocks of doubt and disorder, there 
stands in open view a calm person with 
a clear voice who urges “that teachers 
and other school officers increase mate- 
rially the time and attention devoted to 
instruction bearing directly on the prob- 
lems of community and national life.’’ 
The voice dispels fear and distrust and 
stimulates us to brave the struggle of 
the present in order to secure happiness 
in the future. The above plea has un- 
doubtedly magnified the function of the 
teacher during the present emergency 
and doing one’s “bit’’ has therefore 
assumed a new dignity as a performance 
of duty, and service will if necessary 
be translated sacrifice. By many minds 
the plea may be construed as applicable 
to material problems only, but by most 
teachers the interpretation will be 
broader and will include the numerous 
human problems that have spiritual 
significance as well. Educators in gen- 
eral are recruiting enthusiastically in 
the new service for the defense of their 
ideals in education as each defines them. 
Leaders in art education seem to have 
anticipated the President’s plea and to 
have given it the prefect interpretation. 
In several sections of the country we 
hear of propaganda being preached that 
will influence legislators to formulate 
protective measures for the preservation 
of public esthetics. We learn through 
the report of a city planning commission 


that there is an effort to make a ‘“‘zon- 


ing”’ bill into a law so that the “beauty 
spots”? in a mid-western city may be 
protected; and we read of the Museum 
Association of an Eastern city placing 
its valuable collection of casts in the 
city’s school rooms so its future citizens 
may be reared with an appreciation of 
what is beautiful in sculpture and a 
desire to contribute to the city’s adorn- 
ment. Pamphlets are issued by the 
association, entitled “Stories of the 
Statues’’, and many interesting exhibits 
of community arts are arranged by the 
library for the benefit of the children 
of the city in particular. 

So many examples of isolated effort 
to stimulate interest in civie esthetics 
confirm one in the suspicion that the 
ideal state where wsthetics holds its 
own in common with intellect and 
morals in the growth of a community 
is actually, if gradually, being evolved 
and that when order is restored the 
perfect civilization may be expected to 
expand in all directions. We all hope 
for this blessed state. Are we willing 
to fight for it? What do we conceive 
to be our “bit” in a supreme effort to 
obtain it? Is it merely striving for 
beauty in the school room or the school 
garden? It may possibly be inter- 
fering with the building of poorly de- 
signed parkways or bridges; it may be 
influencing the shops to finer window 
displays or the manufacturers to better 
products; it may be preserving the 
stately and sturdy trees of the boule- 
vards or the birds necessary to safe- 
guard the city’s vegetation. When we 
decide upon our particular “bit” that 
we can do particularly well it is our 
privilege to dignify our effort by in- 
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PEN AND INK RENDERINGS of primitive pottery by Ellwsorth Woodward, Newcomb 
College, New Orleans, La. 
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tense enthusiasm so that we may speed 
the victory over ugliness and share in 
the benefits of civic wsthetics. That 
the broad spiritual signifiance of the 
message to the educators is being 
understood the words of a recent writer 
testifv: ‘We may attain to great repu- 
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tation in finance and commerce but 
the enduring proofs of achievement are 
the standards of beauty we set up for 
ourselves—and, the tangible evidence 
of our devotion to these ideals is the 
creation of surroundings consistent with 


such ideals.” 


(Sood Ideas from Everywhere 


The projects given in this section are arranged seque ntially, the more difficult ones coming first 
/ j { { { ’ 


and the simpler ones last We welcome not only illustrated accounts of successful lessons for this 


Department, especially from Grade Teachers, but 


he lpful for the Alpl abeticon 


PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN that are defi- 
nitely stated and adequately i'lustrated should 
form the subject matter for thought and dis- 
cussion previous to and during the develop- 
ment of all forms of applied design. No prob- 
lem should be planned and produced without 
a certainty on the part of the pupils that they 
are conforming to fundamental laws in the con- 
struction and decoration of their projects 
Museums and libraries afford an abundance 
of material for the study of the best that has 
been designed in the arts of the past, and draw- 
ings or tracings of these should provide valu- 
able information and suggestions to the pupils 
in the applied design classes of both junior and 
regular high schools. Plates such as those 
reproduced on pages 212 and 213 by Mr. 
Pedro J. Lemos, Director of the Art Museum 
of Leland Stanford University, California, 
offer invaluable reference material as evidence 
of the kind and quality of design that will best 
illustrate principles, and of a method by which 
students may acquire both facts and principles 
that will form and fix habits of orderly thought 
and processes of orderly arrangement. With 
training of this sort it is inevitable that our 
high school pupils will go out to their work in 
the world with certainty of aim and ability that 
will enable them to meet the industrial de- 
mands of their time and at the same time 
attain personal satisfaction and pleasure in 
their labors. 


PRIMITIVE DESIGN. The _ excellent 
plates of primitive design by Ada B. Beck- 
with, Assistant Supervisor of Applied Art, of 


requests for reference material that will prove 


THE EDITOR 


Cleveland, Ohio, which are reproduced on 
pages 199, 201 and 203, give testimony to the 
enthusiasm with which the Jdea of the creation 
of a vigorous and fine type of American de- 
sign to be applied to American products has 
been adopted by American teachers. In 
teaching the principles of design to pupils of 
both the elementary and high schools illus- 
trations of the best in the art of past ages are 
essential to an understanding of basic laws 
For the purpose of inducing spontaneous ex- 
pression to a stimulation from Nature, how- 
ever, it is also advisable to show examples that 
will invigorate the creative impulse and to 
explain the patterns that interpret similar 
sensations on the part of the primitives. The 
energizing effect of primitive pattern cannot 
be denied and Miss Beckwith’s teaching ex- 
perience has proven that children respond to 
its influence most happily and with excellent 
results. In the February number there will 
appear some plates executed by Miss Beckwith 
which will illustrate the adaptation of these 
primitive motifs to modern designing. Our 
museums and libraries furnish help in the way 
of material from which to study the various 
manifestations of the art of our predecessors 
on this and the neighboring continents, and our 
societies of archeological research are constant- 
ly adding to prehistoric treasures and publish- 
ing reports and illustrations of their findings 
With teachers doing the intensive and ex- 
cellent work such as is shown in these plates, 
there is reason for rejoicing over the prospect 
of a rich and vigorous type of American de- 
sign appearing in the near future 
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STILL LIFE COMPOSITIONS developed by means of brush and water color to interpret in 
a few values the essentials of form or mass relationship and the light and dark rhythm necessary 
to a pleasing arrangement within a definite space. 
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PRIMITIVE POTTERY. The bowls 
and jars sketched by Prof. Ellsworth Wood- 
ward, Director of Art at Newcomb College, 
New Orleans, La., which are reproduced on 
page 215 are excellent examples of primitive 
pottery the forms and decorations of which 
may be studied with profit by technical high 
school students as well as by those engaged 
professionally in pottery making. With ma- 
terial of this sort as constant stimulation we 
may confidently depend upon the absorbing 
quality of the American mind to react artistic- 
ally to the advantage of American crafts. 


STILL LIFE GROUPS arranged with the 
idea of producing satisfactory shape and space 
relationships prove an excellent approach to 
poster composition. As a study in values it 
is also important. Weight, shape, and placing 
of the dark in a design of this kind aids in 
measuring the areas of light and dark in poster 
work that must be balanced satisfactorily 
if the poster is to function properly as an ad- 
vertisement. The still life studies in values 
on page 217 were developed by the junior 
normal students in the methods class in The 
Cleveland School of Art 


STILL LIFE. It is with a sense of satis- 
faction and pleasure that we reproduce the 
plate of still life on page 219 that comes to us 
from Miss Elizabeth Shannon of the State 
Normal School, Warrensburg, Missouri, be- 
cause of the fine composition of the simple 
objects, of the excellence of the drawing and 
technique, and the quality of art that is ex- 
pressed by means of simple mediums. Manila 
or a light construction paper has been used and 
pencil with touches of crayon interprets the 
form and color. This, together with a direct 
and sure technique and a nice discrimination as 
to values and textures, has secured these charm- 
ing results 


CROSS STITCH EMBROIDERY. \s 
an excellent example of the desirable correla- 
tion which should exist between the two art 
departments of a school, the cross stitched 
towels sent to us by Miss Edith McCoy of 
Newark, Ohio, seem to meet all requirements. 
They are reproduced on page 221 and were 
designed in the applied art class from leaf, tree, 
insect, and figure motifs by seventh grade 
pupils and afterwards worked out in the 
domestic art class. The scrap baskets, shown 
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on page 220, were developed in the eighth 
grade and give evidence of successful co- 
ordination between design and technical skill 


FURNITURE. If the quality of Design 
and Craftsmanship displayed in the furniture 
produced under the direction of Mr. A. A 
Kester at the High School in Everett, Washing- 
ton, and which is illustrated on page 222 
(working drawings on page 223) could be 
acquired by a goodly number of our manual 
training instructors, the future of furniture in 
America would be bright indeed. We rejoice 
to see this presentation of adequate and 
beautiful designing of household furniture, and 
trust that we may retain whatever of optimism 
has been aroused regarding the great industry 
of furniture making by seeing more examples 
which will embody the refinement of lines and 
proportion that is shown in these objects 
The dressing table and chair is the work of 
Francis Bryan and the buffet was produced by 
Leo W. Loken. These students deserve high 
commendation for their excellent work 

NATURE BOOKLETS. Evidence of a 
fine co-operative spirit between the language 
and applied art departments in lower grades is 
established by the books reproduced on page 
225 which were sent by Miss Elizabeth Shan- 
non of the State Normal School of Warrens- 
burg, Missouri. The books have been made 
of medium weight construction paper with 
letters and decorative motifs cut out and pasted 
to produce a good cover design and to tell the 
purpose of the book. Four to six pages are 
bound within the covers by simple types of 
sewing and the results are satisfactory as note 


or record books of unusual interest 


NUMBER BOOKLETS One of the great 
services the art department renders to school 
is the interest it adds to other departments 
by its co-operation Interdependence of sub- 
jects gives strength and usefulness to each de- 
partment. The book covers illustrated on 
page 227 are the result of correlation between 
the number and art work In the first grade 
where the 1” is taught in number study, prac- 
tice is given during the art period by ruling 
1” squares on booklet covers. Book Cover 
No. 1 was made in the second grade and uses 
the 1” and 114” measure; No. 2 uses the 1” 
and 1% 

y 


spelling lists using 1” 


"measurements. No. 3 is a cover for 
2” and %’ No. 4 
was made in the Third Grade 
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THE ORIGINALS of the above Still Life drawings were done at the State Normal School in 
Warrensburg, Missouri, under the direction of Miss Elizabeth Shannon and were charming in 
color as well as arrangement. As interpretations of Beauty that may be discovered and expressed 
by means of simple objects, they are excellent. The Color and Technique added much to their 
value and it is regrettable that the reproductions do not adequately represent these qualities. 
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DESIGNS FOR WASTE PAPER BASKETS MADE IN THE EIGHTH GRADI 


BY PUPILS UNDER THI 


THE TRELLIS DESIGNS shown on page 
229 show correlation with number work in the 
half- 


measurements 


primary grades. In learning the inch 


inch and inch, those 


were ruled on paper and cut. 


quarter 
This was in 
number work time. The strips of paper cut 
were saved and used in the drawing department 
in making designs for a trellis for the child’s 
window box or garden. Strips of wood of the 
right size were also nailed together to make the 
little trellis for vines. 
interesting the home in school activities. If 


It is a fine problem for 


the child is too young to make his own trellis 
the older brother or father becomes interested 
und helps him. It also encourages garden 


making and beautifying of the home. 


VALENTINE Interest 
in the with St. 
Valentine's Day never wane, on the part of 


SUGGESTIONS. 


various activities connected 


youth and it often finds its fullest and pleasant- 


est expression in romantic if not fantastic 


dress The costumes for young people re- 
produced on page 231 were designed by Hazel 
Kenniston of The Cleveland School of Art and 
As tokens 


suggesting the sentiments that characterize the 


can be used for several purposes 


day they would prove pleasing, as place ecards 
they would distinguish a St. Valentine feast, 
Valentine 


satisfactorv. 


and as costumes for a dance they 


would be most 


DIRECTION OF MISS MCCOY 


THE NUMBER CARDS. De- 
signed by Henry Turner Bailey, for the litth 


SEE-SO 


folk who have trouble in learning the fow 
fundamental operations of arithmetic. Th 
easiest way to make these cards is to lay off 
inch squares on a sheet of cardboard, after the 
manner of a checkerboard, and to cut the pieces 
as indicated in the drawings, upon the basis of 
the 1 as a unit,one inch wide by three inches high 
Two is two inches wide; three, three inche: 
The 
in size by peg printing. 


uniforn 
Above five the dots 


wide: ete dots are made 
are bracketed in groups of three or five to still 
further aid the pupil in comprehending th 
number. With these the pupil can see that 
2+2=4 by placing two 2's together below a 
t card 


a 3 card below it, that he must have a 2 ecard to 


He can see, when he has a 5 card with 


fill out the 5 length He can see that three 
2’s make 6; and that one fourth of Sis 2. The 
series may be extended to include 12, thi 
dozen unit, if desired The teacher will 


readily see the possibilities of this instru- 
ment as an aid in learning to grasp the signi 
ficance of numbers. It is of especial value in 
with backward ehildren \ set of 
Number Cards is a project for 


fourth or fifth grade children to work out. The 


dealing 
See-so good 
making of suchaset asa gift for the lower grade 
children may have an ethical and moral value 


“oak tag’ is good material 


weight 


Heavy 
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TOWEL ENDS done in cross stitch embroidery by grae sevnthde pupils in Newar!l 


the direction of Miss Edith MeCoy. 
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SOME EXAMPLES of the work under the direction of Mr. A. A. Kester of Everett, Washington. 
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WORKING DRAWINGS for the furniture shown on the opposite page. This work was done 
under the direction of Mr. A. A. Kester, Everett, Washington. 
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THE ALPHABETICON DOUBLE REFERENCE INDEX 


USED AND RECOMMENDED BY THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 





{Mount selected material on cards 
of appropriate color, 10 x 14, large 
size, to be filed long edges horizon- 
tal, and 7 x 10, small size, to be 


filed short edges horizontal 


“Decide under which of the fifty 
general topics each card would be 
Write 


that topic in the upper left corner 


most likely to be in demand. 


of the card, and place after it the 
index number of that For 


BIRD LIFE 13 


topic 


example, 


“In the upper right corner write the 


specific subject. For 


ROBIN. 


example, 


“In the center of the top add the 


index numbers indicating other 
topics under which the card might 
be in demand. For example, 1-38- 
40, for it might be needed in such 
School Topics as Nature Study or 
Literature; it is a good example of 
Decorative Arrangement, and it is 


a good Color Study. 


"At the bottom of the card or on 
back 


information 


the write such other useful 


as may be needed. 


{File the cards alphabetically by 
general topics (left hand corner), 
and under each topic alphabetically 
by specific subjects (right hand 
corner), and keep them always in 


this order. 


{To find every card in the Alpha- 
beticon that might be used to illus- 
trate any one topic, for example, 
Color Study, select every card hav- 


ing the index number of that topic 


at its head 


1 


10 
1] 


12 


— 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


26 


7 


YR 


1” 


2 or ke OW = 


WWW WW WW WwW 
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3s 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
15 
46 
47 


19 
50 


School Topics 
Illustration 
Transportation 
Object Drawing 
Photography 
Landscape 

Picture Study 
History of Art 
Natural Forces 
Plant Life 

Fish Life 

Insect Life 

Bird Life 

Animal Life 
Human Figure 
Sand Tables 

Clay Work 

Paper Work 
Weaving 

Sewing 

Costume 
Embroidery 

Lace Work 

Stencil Work 
Block Printing 
Basketry 

Leather Work 
Geometric Drawing 
Working Drawing 
Woodwork 

Metal Work 
Machinery 
Interior Decoration 
Architecture 
Borders 

Surface Designs 
Rosettes, Florettes 
Decorative Arrangement 
Principles of Beauty 
Color Study 
Symbolism 
Lettering 
Advertising 
Holiday Projects 
Calendars 

Cover Design 
Poster Design 
Bookplates 
Printing 
Bookbinding 





Advertising 

Animal Life 
Architecture 
Basketry 

Bird Life 

Block Printing 
Bookplates 
Bookbinding 
Borders 

Calendars 

Clay Work 

Color Study 
Costume 

Cover Design 
Decorative Arrangement 
Embroidery 

Fish Life 
Geometric Drawing 
History of Art 
Holiday Projects 
Human Figure 
Illustration 

Insect Life 
Interior Decoration 
Lace Work 
Landscape 

Leather Work 
Lettering 
Machinery 

Metal Work 
Natural Forces 
Object Drawing 
Paper Work 
Photography 
Picture Study 
Plant life 

Poster Design 
Principles of Beauty 
Printing 

Rosettes and Florettes 
Sand Table Work. . 
School Topics 
Sewing 

Stencil Work 
Surface Patterns 
Symbolism 
Transportation. 
Weaving. 
Woodwork 
Working Drawing 
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14 
34 


26 


50 
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SCHOOL TOPICS 1 NATURE BOOKLETS 


MY PET 
BLINNIES 


FOUR BOOKLETS made in the lower grades under the direction of Miss Elizabeth Shannon, 
Warrensburg, Missouri. The sheets bound within the above covers served for written descrip- 
tions of the Flowers, Animals, Birds, and Products of the pupil’s native State. Correlation with 
he Language, Nature, and Geography departments of the School was necessary. At the same 
ime the desirable combination of the practical with the beautiful was satisfactorily achieved 
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Books to Help in Teaching 


The bool 8S here revie ved are 
teachers of art and handicratt. A starred title and 
value lo ow reade rs 17 7 book he re ve ntioned may 


Street, Worcester, Mas 
*CONCERNING 
Cox, N. A. Litt. D., Member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters. Published by 
Chas Artists, teachers, and 
students will experience a keen pleasure and 


PAINTING by Kenyon 


Scribners’ Sons 
genuine satisfaction when reading this latest 
book from the pen of Mr. Cox. In these days 
do little than 


designate manners and methods in painting and 


when definitions of art more 


arguments in their favor fail to convince owing 
to the multiplicity of their motives and the 
tentative nature of their theories, the reaction 
to intelligent discussion which is based upon 
clear thought, profound knowledge, and in- 
tense enthusiasm is certain to produce a sense 
of stability and durability regarding painting 
Art that is encouraging to the studious 


as 


an 


and serious minded The book is valuable to 


teachers and students for several excellent 


reasons: it is accurately informative, intelli- 
gently analytical, and stimulating to the culti- 
of that 


harmony with our ideals concerning the newer 


vation esthetic conceptions are in 


civilization that we hope to see emerge out of 
the of 
Mr. Cox remarks in the preface: 


action 
‘If 


cannot learn to express in the future, as it has 


present chaos thought and 


art 


in the past, the highest aspirations and the 
deepest feelings of the age, then the age will 
learn to do without art.” Afier reading the 
excellent series of chapters that tell in logical 
sequence of the aims and achievements of art 
in the past and present, we are tempted to 
insist that art both can and will do these things 
and to exclaim with Mr. Ralph Adams Cram: 
“Is this too much to ask? 


before, and with faith we 


Greater has been 


may move moun- 
tains.”’ 

The book is divided into three parts, the first 
dealing with painting in two aspects, as an art 
of imitation, and an art of relation and is 


as 
analytical in character. The second and third 


parts deal with the interpretative aspect of the 


‘Golden Age of Painting’ and of ‘‘Some 
Phases of Nineteenth Century Painting.” 
There are thirty-two reproductions of the 


works of the old masters and of modern artists 


( 


usually new books 


( 





y ! 
ites that the bool 


having some special claim lo consideration by 


is, in Our OpLNiON, Of exce plional 


he purchased from The Davis Press. 5 Foster 


that adequately and excellently illustrate the 


text. 


‘INDUSTRIAL ART TEXT BOOKS, Part 
Kight. Those who have studied with sustained 
interest the series of Industrial Art Text Books 
that the result of intelligent collaboration 
between Miss Bonnie E. Snow and Mr. Hugo B 
Froehlich The 


Prang Company will find their interest more 


are 


and which are published by 
than justified now that the eighth and last of 
the series has been issued. The sequence from 
the first to the eighth has been perfect and the 


Art 


» Industry is an adequate climax 


final text book of this graded course in in 
its relation t 
the. 


illustrated numbers that preceded it 


to consistently planned and excellently 
\s 


n training the future artist craftsman of 


in 
agent 
our country this series of text books takes its 
place with the best that has been published 
Basic prin- 


in the interest of art education 


ciples of art are obviously and emphatically 
the foundation upon which the whole structure 
of the To teach 


is fundamentally well organized according to 


series rests. design which 
esthetic laws and applied to things of vital in- 
terest in the daily living experiences of our 
school children and which permits progression 
in thought and action consistent with changing 
interests, will logically develop wisdom in pupils 
to select 
chosen work will be 


when they are obliged a vocation. 


At the same time their 
well done because order as a quality has been 
incorporated into their experience, and good 
taste as an attribute has been injected into their 
consciousness. Satisfactory selection and ar- 
rangement of the larger activities of life will 
naturally follow a training which has been 
subjected to processes that develop critical 
judgment and decision in the intimate affairs 
The Industrial Art Text 


Books may, therefore, claim to be educational 


of everyday living. 


in the broadest sense; also, to have anticipated 
the modern demand for Art in Industry and 
the President’s plea that attention be devoted 
to “Instruction bearing directly on the prob- 
life.”’ 


lems of community and national 
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HOW THE PRESENT CAME FROM 
THE PAST by Margaret E. Wells, a very ex- 
citing and interesting book from the pub- 
lishing house of The Macmillan Co., by sci- 
entific and wsthetic ways ought to be as sat- 
isfying to the teacher of art as it is certain to be 
to the teacher of history. The author is 
Primary the State Normal 
School of Warrensburg, Missouri, and was for- 


Supervisor in 


merly Supervisor of Grades III and IV in the 
New York City. The 
caption on the title page “ Written for the Boys 


Speyer School of 


and Girls of the Present in the hope that this 
digging into the Past may make them better 
planters of the Future” explains the very ex- 
cellent purpose of the book but tells little of 
the entrancing contents. Chapter headings 
such as “‘How Man learned to make Tools and 
a Cave House ’”’in the historical half of the book, 
and “How the their Tails” 
and “‘Where the comes from” in the 
myths and legends half will serve to suggest 
the affairs of the that 
are sure to attention and in- 


Baboons got 
Frost 
fascinating past 
arouse the 
terest of every curious minded child of today. 
The book is delightfully illustrated by draw- 
ings of animals, birds, implements, weapons, 
and crafts that interpret the text and also 
serve as a collection of historic and artistic 
objects. 
for problems that can be developed in order to 


Excellent suggestions are also given 


correlate the knowledge acquired with the play 
activities of the children and to provide an 
outlet for the expression of their stimulated 
imaginations by means of pictures or patterns 
Our 


or in terms of song, dance, or pantomime. 
postpaid price Book I, $.56; Book IT, $.64. 


THE ART AWAKING of a new district 
is particularly gratifying in the far west. 
With the opening of the northern counties 
of California by railroad extensions and lumber 
industries, new schools with added departments 
have been rapidly progressing. The school 


department of Fortuna, California, has granted 
Miss Martella Lane a leave of adsence on full 
pay to visit the Eastern schools and further her 
art studies 
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*ESSENTIALS OF MECHANICAL 
DRAFTING by Ludwig Frank, instructor of 
drawing in the High School of Commerce 
Boston, Mass., is the latest book published by 
the Milton Bradley Company. 
tinctive purpose 


It has a dis- 
to provide students with a 
definite comprehensive text, comprising the 
elements, principles, and methods of mechani- 
cal drafting, and their practical application for 
reference and study in connection with any 
desired series of problems. It is more than a 
text book—it is a condensed encyclopedia of 
terms and information relating to this subject. 
It contains all the worth while old ideas and 
many new ones, and from beginning to end is 
an invaluable book for both teacher and stu- 
dent. It is adequately illustrated, well print- 
ed, and neatly bound in green cloth, stamped 
in gold. Our postpaid price $1.65. 
MACHINE DRAWING is the title of a 
book recently published by The McGraw- 
Hill Book Company of New York which was 
prepared in the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin by Ralph W. Hills, In- 
structor in Mechanical Drawing. “The text 
and problems have been carefully prepared and 
arranged so as to develop speed, accuracy, 
neatness, and a knowledge of the best drafting 
room practices.”” The above quotation from 
the preface is thoroughly justified by the prin- 
ciples and problems stated and developed in 
the text. The book is planned to meet the 
demands of the home study required by a uni- 
versity extension department, as well as a 
text book for trade, industrial and continuation 
schools. Supplementing the chapters on prin- 
ciples and those on detail and assembly draw- 
ing there is one on Technical Sketching that 
should prove valuable. 





THB NAPA 


HIGH 
SCHOOL art department believes in actually 
correlating its art work not only with other 
departments but also with the community’s 


CALIFORNIA, 


Under the 
Louise 


needs enthusiastic direction of 
Miss the art students have 
lettered the sign-posts made by the woodwork 
students and these now appear everywhere in 
the rural community directing the tourist or 
wayfarer. 


Tessin 





SCHOOL TOPICS 1 TRELLIS DESIGNS 


work with number 


DESIGNS FOR TRELLISES made in the primary grades to correlate paper 
work. 
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for craft 


Fancy Leathers fr crat 


A 2-cent stamp brings you samples. 


Sold by the half or whole skin and cut to measure. Also 
Tools, Dies, Designs. Send $1.00 P. O. order for variety 
of colors of leather remnants for home and school work. 


W. A. HALL, 119% Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 








ART ACADEMY 
of CINCINNATI 


Founded in 1869 and endowed for the pur- 
pose of giving a thorough training in the 
fundamental! requirements for real success in 
any career in Art. Among its former students 
are the names of many distinguished painters, 
sculptors, decorators, designers and lithog- 
raphers. Adjacent to the Academy ig the 
Art Museum. Frank Duveneck, L. H. Meakin, 
J.H. Hopkins, C J. Barrhorn, H. H. Wessel, 
Wm.H. Fry, and others. 
50th Year—Sept. 24, 1917 to May 29, 1918, 
For catalogue and illustrations of students’ work, 
write 


J. H. GEST, Director, 





Art Academy 
Cincinnati 














GOLDSMITHS 
CRAFT WORKERS 


Material and Findings 


IN GOLD AND SILVER 





Write for Catalog 


HERPERS BROS. 


New York City and Newark, N. J. 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
Baltimore, Md., announces the establishment 
of anew publication entitled The Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Education. This publi- 
cation will include monographs presenting the 
results of the 
because of 


investigations conducted at 


University or elsewhere which, 


their importance, should appear as separate 


units and at once. The monographs are edited 


by Prof. Edward F. Buchner, with the co- 
operation of Dr. C. Macfie Campbell, and 
published by the Johns Hopkins Press. ‘‘The 


Correlation of Abilities of High School Pupils” 
by Dr David Emrich Waglein, and “ Experi- 
mental Study of Motor Abilities of Children 
by Dr. Buford J. Johnson, 
2 of the series and have 


in Primary Grades”’ 
are Numbers 1 and 


just appeared 


THE WEAVER’S SHUTTLE, a 
and 


very in- 
system of paper 
Miss Marie Ebert, 
South Orange, New Jersey, should be of in- 


teresting instructive 


folding invented by 
It is extraor- 

remarkable 
One ad- 
vantage it has over other methods is that the 


terest to kindergarten teachers. 


dinarily ingenious and gives a 


opportunity for varied application. 
use of paste is eliminated. Paper and scissors 
The Booklet 
called “The Building Unit”’ contains more than 
fifty workers, half- 
tones and thirty-six designs of articles of the 


are the only tools necessary. 


lessons for small eight 
toys with attachments and costs seventy-five 
cents. It can be obtained at any office of the 
Milton Bradley Company, at Wanamakers, 
New York, or at the F. A. O. Schwartz Toy 


Store, New York. 


THE AGRICULTURAL COMMUNITY 
ART PROBLEM well solved by 
Miss Ethel M. Abeel of Santa Rosa, the home 


has been 


town of Luther Burbank. With students 
from grammar schools who have had but 
little art preparation she has worked out 
elementary problems so that they are 


The 
forms and solids is designed so that each sheet 


interesting. drawing of geometric 
is far from being the usual cut-and-dried hack- 
neyed presentation; but each sheet as com- 
pleted in color is worthy of framing. Joy in 
one’s work will make the commonplace a thing 


of beauty 





HOLDING PROJECTS 44 21-38-39 VALENTINE COSTUMES 


MANY different uses may be made of the designs on this page which came from Miss Hazel 
Kenniston, The Cleveland School of Art. 
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a See 


This Book Explains the 
Munsell Color System 


Send for this free book. We will send 
you a sample box of Munsell crayons at 
the same time. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 


Sole Manufacturers of Material 
the Munsell Color System 
Mass. 


for 


Boston, 
















TALEN’S 


WATER COLORS 


Brilliant 
- Pure 


Transparent 






Made in 
Apeldoorn, Holland 
by 


TALENS & SON 


American Branch, Irvington, N. J. 
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HANDSOME DRAWING BOOK. Many 
a teacher has wished for a litle booklet giving 
in a brief form instructions for draughting and 
sketching. 


The services of Harry W. Jacobs, director 
of art instruction in the public schools of Buff- 
alo, New York, were secured by the American 
Lead Pencil Co. and Mr. Jacobs has written 
a decidedly interesting and worth while arti- 
cle and has cleverly illustrated it with appro- 
priate pictures. 


Some of the sketches show the use of certain 
degrees of pencils while others are examples of 


different degrees of pencil hardness. Among 
the subjects taken up are materials, paper 
preparation, technique or handling of the 


pencil, handling of strokes, subjects, pictorial 
method of working, 
pencil handling, still life drawing, treatment 
of nature, ete. 


composition, advanced 


The illustrations, which were all drawn with 
Venus pencils, are a Dutch market, proper 
pencil sharpening, hard, medium, and heavy 
“strokes”, a French café, a house in four 
scenes, a church tower, an ornamental screen, 
and a spiderwort plant. 


Attractively printed on sepia paper, this 
publication is well worth the attention of every 
teacher. It will be sent free on request to 
those who write for it to the American Lead 
Pencil Co., 220 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ALMOST EIGHT YEARS AGO Mr. 
Isaac Delgado bequeathed to the city of New 
Orleans a sum of money which with the in- 
terest accruing during these years amounts to 
nearly $1,000,000. The entire 
to be used to build and equip a trade school for 


boys. 


amount was 
The maintenance of the school was to 
devolve on the city. The funds available to 
the school board have up to the present not 
been sufficient for this extra burden and thus 
this gift its 
possibilities could not be realized. 


immeasurable 

Now the 
The 
tant director for industrial education for the 


splendid with 


situation has suddenly changed. assis- 
United States has been visiting state boards, 
with a view to ascertaining conditions upon 
which the states will share in the funds pro- 
cured through the Smith-Hughes bill, provid- 
ing that the National Government shall aid 
industrial education. It appears that Louisi- 
ana may count on a sum sufficient to warrant 


(Continued on page 234) 
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YHESE NUMBER Cards were designed by Henry Turner Bailey to help teachers dealing with 
ackward children. They may be made easily from cardboard by taking the 1 card as a unit of 
1easure. These thirty-three cards, twenty-four on this page and nine on page 235, give all the 
ombinations up to ten. They present to the eye not only the number (by means of dots) but the 


irrespondiny figure, and measure in inches, from left to right 
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° Complete Line for 
Craft Workers Supplies yy.ntal and Indus. 
trial Arts, Basketry Material. Send for free Catalogs. 
1 “Everything for Basket Making.” Every kind of bas- 
ket materials, dyes, finishes, tools, books of instruction. 
2 Manual and Indusirial Art Supply Catalog. All Art 
supplies: water colors, crayons, pencils, paper, drawing 
boards, clay, bookbinding and weaving materials, looms, 
books on Art. Write for catalog of materials you desire. 


LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, Inc., 36 Everett Street, Alliston, Mass. 











* Would you like a cataloque of - 


Odd and. Unusuab 
CUrts‘and Crafts Supplies 


and materials, together with’ aw 
very fill list of the regular tools 
and equipment ? Do vou sometimes 
wonder where you can send forjyust 
the particular item you require? Then 
you should see our latest catalogue 
atonce. @ postcard will bring it--- 
full of lustrations and suggestions 


” IRVING G.BANGHART&CO. ® 
431 SO. DEARBORN. ST. CHICAGO, ILLS. 

















THIS HOME OUTFIT 


FOR 


JEWELRY 





Makes it possible for one to work in the 


home without an expensive equipment 
It is PORTABLE, COMPACT, has all 
necessary tools, and can be placed on the 


top of any table 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Post Office Box 709 
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the mayor of New Orleans to call for plans 
with a view to proceeding immediately toward 
building. New Orleans has chafed under the 
delay. Mr. Delgado but crystallized in his 
bequest the growing conviction of the com- 
munity that a trade school had become an 
Before the civil war the 
skilled mechanic was the negro. The upset of 


absolute necessity 


conditions during the period of reconstruction 
was followed by a hap-hazard and most un- 
satisfactory apprentice system, or lack of 
system, which failed to produce trained work- 
men. The standard of craftsmanship became 
and is very low in the constructive trades 
This is true of all American cities, hence the 
Smith-Hughes bill. It is the turn of the tide 
A realizing sense of our need, coupled with 
devoted attention to the development of the 
trade school, will in approaching years solve 
the situation. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA, has a large 
high school with an enrollment of about 1800 
students and over 2000 in the night school 
The faculty includes some twenty teachers for 
the subjects of art, including domestic science 
and manual training. Miss Marie Tammen 
and Mr. Henry Lovins devote their entire time 
to instruction in the use of color, while Miss 
Harriet Southwick teaches life drawing. The 
entire art staff is one of the most capable i: 
California 


SATURDAY MORNING CLASSES IN 
“INDUSTRIAL ART”. The Chicago Schoo 
of Domestic Arts and Science began, December 
Ist, a course of twelve lessons in “ Industrial 
Art’’ to be held on the next twelve consecutive 
Saturdays. The work deals with “Industrial 
Art’ as related to public schools and the course 
is under the direction of Miss Bonnie E. Snow, 
who is also giving courses in “‘Color’’, “Cos- 
tume Design,’’ and “Interior Decoration’ 
at this School. The course opened December 
Ist with a large attendance of teachers, art 
supervisors, and art students from Chicago 
and nearby towns. This is an unusual oppor- 
tunity as it is the only course in “Industrial 
Art’’ as related to public schools now being 
offered in Chicago. 








’ , 70 Fifth Ave. 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency ‘new Yor: 

Receives many ca'ls for art and manual training teachers. 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools 
in all parts ot the country. Wui.iiam O. Prart, Manager 
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THESE NINE ecards (see page 233) complete the set required to make the combinations up to 


10. By means of this set the fundamental operations may be presented to the eye in such a way 
as to aid the undeveloped mind in grasping the meaning of number. The braces indicate the 
groups into which the larger numbers are likely to subdivide themselves during the attempt to 
grasp the quantity without counting. 
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BOOK BINDING 


POR BEGINNERS 





FLORENCE ©. BEAN 





Contents 
Equipment. 
Materials. 


Problems 


- Booklet. 
. A Holder for the Parts of a Model. 


Mounts and Pads. 


A. Mount of a Calendar or Picture. 
B. Mount for Memorandum Pad. 


C. Pocket Memorandum Pad. 
D. Blotter. 

A Needlecase. 

A. A Checkerboard. 

B. A Blotter. 

Mounts and Covers. 

A Calendar Stand. 

. Another Calendar Mount. 
. A Needle Book. 


OW > 


inged Covers. 

. A Sketch Book. 

- A Scrap Book. 

. A Postcard Album. 
. A Clipping File. 


. Boxes. 
. Postcard Holder. 
. Portfolio. 


A. What it Consists of. 
B. Uses. 


. Sewing and Binding a Book. 

. Sewing a Book on a Frame. 

. Rebinding a Paper-Covered Book. 
. Binding New Printed Sheets. 

. Rebinding an Old Book. 


Bookbindin 


. A Covered Memorandum Pad. 


FOR BEGINNERS 





By FLORENCE O. BEAN 
Assistant in Manual Arts, 
Boston Public Schools 





Published by 
THE SCHOOL ARTS PUBLISHING CO. 


(Eighty-two pages, size six by nine 
inches. Fifty illustrations, fourteen 
problems. 

Cit is a growing conviction that there 
must be laid, in the earlier grades, a 
strong foundation on which to build 
a practical education in the later 
grades, whether directed toward in- 
dustrial, commercial or professional 
life. 
The 


timely because it outlines a course 


appearance of this book is 
suitable for grades five and six, which 
stimulates constructive activities and 
develops industrial intelligence. It 
should be noted that its industrial 
significance is much wider than its 
title would indicate and also that it 
is so planned that it may be used 
successfully in schools where special 
teachers and expensive equipments 


are impossible. 


ORIGINAL PROBLEMS 
TEAM WORK 


@Every problem is carefully planned. 
The time and materials required to 
complete each project is given. 

@The list of supplies and inexpensive 
equipment shows cost of everything 
that is needed to handle either a 
single problem or the entire course 
@The various steps are arranged to 
stimulate the pupil's initiative and to 
develop his taste in good design. 


PRICE $1.25 POSTPAID 





FOR SALE BY 
The School Arts Magazine 


Worcester, Mass. 


























